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In  the  biographical  sketch  which  he  prepared  for  Jesse  W.  Fell,  December  20,  1859,  Lincoln  said: 

“I  was  born  February  12,  1809,  in  Hardin  County,  Kentucky.  My  parents  were  both  born  in  Virginia,  of  un- 
distinguished families — second  families,  perhaps  I should  say.  My  mother,  who  died  in  my  tenth  year,  was  of 
a family  of  the  name  of  Hanks,  some  of  whom  now  reside  in  Adams,  and  others  in  Macon  County,  Illinois.  My 
paternal  grandfather,  Abraham  Lincoln  emigrated  from  Rockingham  Countv',  Virginia,  to  Kentucky  about 
1781  or  1782,  where,  a year  or  two  later  he  was  killed  by  the  Indians,  not  in  battle,  but  by  stealth,  when  he  was 
laboring  to  open  a farm  in  the  forest.  His  ancestors,  who  were  Quakers,  went  from  Berks  County,  Pennsylvania. 
An  effort  to  identify  them  with  the  New  England  family  of  the  same  name  ended  in  nothing  more  definite  than 
a similarity  of  Christian  names  in  both  families,  such  as  Enoch,  Levi,  Mordecai,  Solomon,  Abraham,  and  the 
like.” 
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LINCOLN  AND  PENNSYLVANIA 
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FEW'  people  think  of  Abraham  Lincoln  as  having 
anv  sicmificant  connections  with  the  Quaker  Coni- 
monwealth  of  Whiliam  Penn,  other  than  possibly 
the  delivery  of  his  famous  Address  at  Gettysburg  on  No- 
vember 19 '1863.  Actually,  the  career  of  the  Great  Eman- 
cipator contains  little-known  Pennsyb  ania  incidents  and 
angles  worth  recalling  on  the  anniversary  of  his  birth. 
Many  are  associated  with  those  sections  of  the  Gommon- 
wealth  served  today  liv  the  Reading  Railroad. 

Lincoln  was  not  much  of  an  ancestor  worshipper, 
and  certainly  never  gave  the  genealogists  any  encourage- 
ment. There  is  little  e\’idence  that  he  knew  much  of  his 
family  background,  or  had  the  time  in  his  busy  life  to 
attempt  to  reconstruct  it  for  himself  or  others.  On  one 
occasion,  however,  when  queried  by  letter  as  to  his  fam- 
ily tree,  Lincoln  took  pen  in  hand  long  enough  to  assert 
rather  proudly  that  his  “ancestors  had  come  from  Berks 
Gountv,  Pennsylvania.” 

Thereby  stems  the  first  important  connection  be- 
tween Lincoln  and  Pennsylvania.  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
not  a Pennsylvanian  by  birth,  but  his  ancestry  is  trace- 
able to  that  historic  region  between  Reading  and  Phila- 
delphia which  has  been  served  by  the  main  line  of  the 
Reading  Railroad  for  more  than  a century.  Abraham  Lin- 
coln’s <rreat-great-grandfather  was  Mordecai  Lincoln  and 
his  homestead  is  still  standing  in  Berks  Gounty,  a few 
miles  off  the  Reading  Pike  to  Philadelphia.  To  this  de- 
\ eloping  frontier  region  Mordecai  Lincoln  came  about 
1730  from  New  Jersey. 

Moves  to  Berks  County 

There  he  bought  a 30()-acre  tract  of  land,  in  what 
is  now  Exeter  Township,  and  built  the  small  ,stone  house 
in  1733  which  still  stands.  Just  over  the  hill,  as  it  were, 
from  the  Lincoln  homestead  was  the  home  of  Squire 
Boone,  father  of  the  immortal  pioneer  and  frontiersman, 
Daniel  Boone.  Here  the  future  wilderness  scout  was  born 
in  1734  a few  years  after  the  Lincolns  came  to  Berks 
County.  While  there  is  no  record  to  prove  the  point,  it  is 
quite  probable  that  tlie  man  who  was  to  pioneer  the  set- 
tlement of  that  dark  and  bloody  ground  which  became 
the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky  may  have  hunted  and 
associated  with  Lincoln’s  ancestors. 

Neighbors  were  not  close  in  those  days,  as  this  por- 
tion of  Pennsybania  was  still  very  much  a frontier  re- 
gion in  the  mid-lSth  century.  Mordecai  Lincoln,  like 
Scpiire  Boone  a few  miles  over  the  hill,  was  a respected 
and  leading  citizen  of  the  region.  As  a justice  of  the 
peace  and  road  inspector,  he  must  have  had  many  con- 
tacts with  the  Boones,  as  did  his  children.  Mordecai 
Lincoln  died  in  173.5,  before  Daniel  Boone  was  born, 
llis  elder  son,  John  Lincoln,  great-grandfather  of  Abra- 
ham, was  born  in  1716.  He  sold  the  remainder  of  the  Lin- 
coln holdings  in  New  Jersey,  married  Relrecca  Llowers 
Morris,  and  bought  still  more  land  in  Berks  and  in  neigh- 
boring Lancaster  County.  Sometime  in  the  176()’s  John 
Lincoln  moved  to  Virginia.  The  Boones  had  left  a decade 
earlier.  The  Lincoln  name,  however,  did  not  die  out  in 
Pennsylvania.  Others  of  Mordecai’s  sons  and  daughters 
remained.  There  were  distant  cousins  of  Abrahain  Lin- 
coln still  living  in  the  Keystone  State  when  he  arrived  in 
Washington  for  his  first  inauguration. 

In  the  intervening  years,  Lincoln’s  direct  forebears 
had  moved  on  from  Virginia  into  Kentucky,  where  Abra- 
ham was  born  Lebruary  12,  1809,  child  of  a new  Ameri- 
can frontier.  All  of  the  Lincolns  seem  to  have  possessed 
the  roving  instincts  of  the  true  American  pioneer.  Thomas 
Lincoln,  father  of  Abraham,  movtxl  into  Indiana  in  1816 
and  on  to  Illinois  in  1830.  The  story  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln’s youth  and  his  rise  to  the  presidency  is  familiar  to 


every  American  and  need  not  be  repeated.  It  is  one  of  the 
great  sagas  of  American  history  and  ever  a fountain  of 
inspiration. 

Wilmot’s  Proviso 

Not  so  familiar  is  the  story  of  how  certain  Pennsyl- 
vanians contributed  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  emer- 
gence of  “A.  Lincoln”  as  the  man  who  was  to  pilot  the  Na- 
tion through  the  greatest  crisis  in  its  history.  One  of  those 
men  was  David  Wihnot,  born  in  Bethany,  Wayne  Coun- 
ty, and  a Towanda  lawyer.  Wihnot  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress as  the  representative  of  the  northeastern  tier  of 
Pennsylvania  counties  just  in  time  to  become  the  spon- 
sor of  the  famous  Wihnot  Proviso  in  1846.  To  an  appro- 
priation bill  introduced  by  President  James  K.  Polk  to 
pay  exjienses  of  making  peace  with  Mexico,  the  north 
country  Pennsylvanian  offered  an  amendment  prohibit- 
ing slavery  or  involuntary  servitude  in  any  part  of  the 
territory  acquired  from  Mexico. 

Wilmot’s  Proviso  did  not  pass  the  Congress,  but  the 
original  or  variations  of  it  were  introduced  again  and 
again.  Lincoln  once  wrote  that  he  personally  must  have 
Noted  for  it  during  his  brief  tenure  in  Congress  at  least 
forty  times.  The  significance  of  the  Proviso  has  been 
ONerlooked  by  many.  Actually,  it  was  a potent  force  in 
rallying  the  sentiment  of  people  throughout  the  North 
aud  the  West  against  the  further  extension  of  slavery. 
It  was  upon  this  issue  more  than  any  other  that  the  politi- 
cal career  of  Abraham  Lincoln  was  developed  from 
1846  to  his  election  to  the  presidency. 

David  Wihnot’s  influence  did  not  end  with  spon- 
sorship of  this  amendment  to  an  appropriation  bill.  Wil- 
mot  became  a powerful  figure  in  the  organization  of  the 
new  Republican  Partv  which  placed  Lincoln  in  the  White 
House  in  1861.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  formation  of  that 
party  and  its  success  nationally,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
Abraham  Lincoln  ever  would  have  been  known  as  any- 
thing other  than  a successful  Illinois  lawyer  and  political 
leader.  The  national  organization  of  the  Republicans 
was  completed  at  Pittsburgh  on  Washington’s  Birthday 
in  1856.  Its  first  national  nominating  convention  was  held 
in  June  of  the  same  year  at  Philadelphia.  Wihnot  was 
one  of  a half  dozen  leading  figures  in  the  creation  of  the 
partv.  He  was  also  the  first  Republican  State  Chairman 
for  Pennsyb  ania,  and  first  Republican  candidate  for  gov- 
ernor. 

When  the  nominating  convention  of  the  Republicans 
met  in  the  so-called  Wigwam  in  Chicago  on  May  16, 
1860,  Pennsylvania  inlluences  were  still  fateful  in  deter- 
mining the  future  of  Lincoln.  While  by  no  means  assured 
the  presidential  nomination,  the  Illinois  lawyer  and  Re- 
publican leader  had  become  by  that  date  something  of  a 
national  figure.  A potent  leader  in  making  Lincoln  better 
known  to  the  people  of  the  Nation  was  Joseph  J.  Lewis 
of  We,st  Chester.  Lincoln’s  friend,  Jesse  W.  Lell  of  Bloom- 
ington, Illinois,  sensed  that  there  was  need  for  some  infor- 
mation concerning  liis  early  life.  Upon  recpiest,  Lincoln 
proN’ided  Pell  in  December,  18.59,  with  a less  than  six- 
hundred-word  biographical  sketch  with  the  humble  com- 
ment: “There  is  not  much  of  it,  for  the  reason,  I suppose, 
that  there  is  nf)t  much  of  me.” 

Lincoln’s  Booster 

Several  thousand  miles  away  in  West  Chester  vil- 
lage, Joseph  Lewis,  publisher  of  the  Chester  County 
Times,  had  become  a Lincoln  supporter.  He,  too,  sensed 
the  need  for  more  information  regarding  the  career  of  the 
man  whom  he  thought  of  as  presidential  timber  in  this 
period  of  crisis.  In  answer  to  his  need,  Eell  made  a few 
additions  to  the  brief  autobiographical  figure  prepared 
by  Lincoln,  which  mentioned  his  Pennsylvania  ancestry, 


and  sent  it  on  to  Lewis.  Thus  it  came 
about  that  a small  Pennsylvania  news- 
paper was  the  first  to  present  on  Feb- 
ruary 11,  1860,  the  first  published  life 
of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Fell  added  to 
the  aceount  some  six  times  as  much 
detail  as  appeared  in  the  original 
sketch,  with  particular  emphasis  upon 
Lincoln’s  appeal  to  the  Pennsylv'ania 
voters.  The  biography  had  wide  circu- 
lation through  Pennsylvania  and  other 
states,  and  was  reprinted  by  the  Chi- 
cago press  in  almost  its  entirety.  Few 
pieces  of  political  biography  have 
been  more  important  to  the  future  of 
any  one  man.  Thousands  were  asking, 

“Who  is  this  man  Lincoln?”  The  story 
by  Joseph  Lewis  answered  the  ques- 
tion. 

At  Chicago  in  convention  Lincoln 
faced  at  least  five  major  rivals  for  the 
presidential  nomination.  One  of  them 
was  Pennsylvania’s  Simon  Cameron, 
central  Pennsylvania  ironmaster  and 
industrial  magnate  who  had  made 
himself  virtual  “boss”  of  the  Repub- 
lican Partv  in  the  state.  Cameron’s 
greatest  interest  in  the  new  party  was 
a protective  tariff.  Opposing  the  Cam- 
eron leadership  were  two  other  Pennsylvanians  who  were 
strong  Lincoln  men,  David  Wilmot  and  Andrew  Gregg 
Curtin.  Curtin  in  particular  was  also  a strong  opponent 
of  New  York’s  Seward,  Lincoln’s  most  formidable  oppo- 
nent for  the  nomination. 

Few  men  have  been  elevated  to  the  presidency  with- 
out some  deal  with  opposing  political  factions  entering 
into  the  picture.  This  is  democracy  in  action  and  not  nec- 
essarily an  unsavory  aspect  of  the  political  process.  On 
the  first  ballot  at  Chicago  in  1860,  Seward  led  with  173V2 
ballots:  Lincoln  was  second  with  102;  followed  by  Cam- 
eron with  50y2,  largely  from  Pennsylvania.  On  the  seeond 
ballot,  48  of  Pennsylvania’s  votes  were  thrown  into  the 
Lincoln  camp.  The  third  ballot  led  to  the  nomination  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  as  Republican  candidate  for  the  office 
of  President  of  these  United  States.  The  bitter  opposi- 
tion of  David  Wilmot  and  Andrew  Gregg  Curtin  had 
weakened  the  Cameron  position  from  the  beginning  and 
strengthened  the  Lincoln  cause. 

Lincoln’s  friend.  Judge  David  Davis,  negotiated  be- 
hind the  scenes  and  without  Lincoln’s  personal  knowl- 
edge an  agreement  with  Simon  Cameron  that  the  Penn- 
syh'anian  should  receive  a cabinet  appointment  in  return 
for  withdrawing  from  the  race.  Thus  it  can  be  said  that 
no  less  than  four  Pennsylvanians  played  important  roles 
in  bringing  Lincoln  before  the  Nation  as  a presidential 
eandidate — Joseph  Lewis,  David  Wilmot,  Andrew  Gregg 
Curtin,  and  Simon  Cameron. 

“Front  Porch”  Campaign 

The  story  of  the  campaign  in  1861  is  of  little  con- 
cern in  this  aceount.  It  is  worth  noting,  perhaps,  that 
L.incoln  conducted  what  was  probably  the  first  “front 
porch”  campaign.  Ffe  remained  serenely  at  Springfield, 
keeping  in  touch  with  party  leaders  throughout  the  coun- 
try,  and  delivered  no  speeches  of  any  note.  The  usual 
charges  were  hurled  back  and  forth  on  each  side.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  New  York  Herald  denounced 
the  Republieans  as  the  party  of  “socialism  in  its  worst 
form,  including  women’s  rights,  the  division  of  land, 
free  love  . . . and  the  foreed  equality  of  all  men  in  phal- 
ansteries ...”  Pennsylvania  was  listed  as  a doubtful  state. 
However,  on  eleetion  day  Lincoln  carried  the  state  with 
a total  of  268,030  vptes,  as  eompared  with  208,412  for  all 
the  opposing  candidates.  The  feeling  that  the  new  Re- 


publican Partv  would  prov  ide  protection  for  the  state  s 
industry  and  view  railroad  expansion  more  favorably  had 
more  to  do  with  Lincoln  s carrying  Pennsylvania  than 
did  the  anti-slavery  issue. 

On  to  Washington 

It  was  in  February,  1861,  as  the  ship  of  state  drifted 
dangerously  upon  the  rocks  of  secession,  that  the  Presi- 
dent elect  set  out  from  Springfield  on  his  way  to  Wash- 
ington. News  came  of  state  after  state  breaking  the 
honored  ties  with  the  Union  founded  at  Philadelphia  in 
1787.  In  an  effort  to  reassure  the  people,  to  eonvinee 
them  that  the  Nation’s  doom  was  not  inevitable,  and  to 
enlist  their  support  behind  his  administration,  Lincoln  de- 
termined to  speak  at  key  points  in  loyal  states.  At  Pitts- 
burgh on  February  15,  pointing  southward  toward  \’ir- 
ginia,  which  had  once  laid  claim  to  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania, he  declared  that  “there  is  no  crisis  but  an  artificial 
one.”  Let  the  people  on  both  sides  of  the  line  keep  their 
self-possession,  and  just  as  other  clouds  have  cleared 
away  in  due  time,  so  will  this  great  Nation  continue  to 
posper  as  heretofore  . . .,”  he  pleaded. 

But  Lincoln’s  opponents  were  in  no  mood  to  listen 
to  reason,  nor  could  many  hear  his  words,  except  through 
garbled  and  often  hostile  newspaper  accounts.  Had  the 
radio  been  born,  it  is  not  beyond  the  stage  of  reasonable 
doubt  that  the  cpiiet  sincerity  and  honesty  of  purpose  be- 
hind Lincoln’s  assurances  might  have  averted  civil  strife. 
As  it  was,  his  argument  that  the  crisis  was  an  artificial 
one  was  seized  upon  by  many  as  evidence  of  unfitness 
for  the  post  he  was  to  oecupy. 

Learns  of  Plot 

It  was  in  Philadelphia  on  the  evening  of  February 
21  that  Lincoln  learned  of  the  plot  uncovered  by  Pink- 
erton men  to  murder  the  President-elect  as  he  passed 
through  Baltimore  on  the  23rd.  Similar  news  had  been  se- 
cured independently  by  Army  intelligence.  Lincoln  was 
urged  to  leave  at  once  for  Washington.  This  he  refused 
to  do,  and  the  following  day  carried  out  his  scheduled 
engagements.  On  the  early  morning  of  the  22nd,  LineoLn 
took  part  in  a flag-raising  eeremony  at  Independence 
Hall.  “I  have  never  had  a feeling,  politically,  that  did  not 
spring  from  the  sentiments  embodied  in  the  Declaration 


of  Independence,”  he  declared  with 
deep  feeling. 

The  same  day  he  went  to  Harris- 
burg, where  he  attended  a review  of 
Pennsylvania  troops  and  heard  the 
great  war  governor,  Andrew  Gregg 
Curtin,  pledge  the  manhood  and  re- 
sources of  the  commonwealth  to  de- 
fend the  Union  under  Lincoln’s  lead- 
ership. He  was  to  rely  upon  Curtin’s 
advice  and  support  many  times  during 
th  troubled  days  of  the  Civil  War. 

The  Harrisburg  trip  must  have  done 
much  to  strengthen  the  tired,  gaunt 
man  who  was  even  then  threatened 
with  death  because  he  sought  to  hold 
together  the  American  Union  of 
States.  It  was  in  Harrisburg  that  Lin- 
coln expressed  his  belief  in  the 
strength  and  wisdom  of  the  great  masses  of  the  American 
people.  In  his  address,  he  said,  “I  feel  that,  under  God,  in 
the  strength  of  the  arms  and  the  wisdom  of  the  heads  of 
these  masses,  after  all,  must  be  my  support.”  How  true 
were  those  words. 

It  had  been  announced  that  Lincoln  would  pass 
through  the  streets  of  Baltimore  about  noon  on  the  23rd 
as  he  passed  between  trains,  necessary  because  through 
connections  were  not  then  available.  In  response  to  the 
rumors  of  attempted  assassination,  the  President  elect  left 
the  banquet  given  in  his  honor  at  Harrisburg  early  in  the 
evening  of  the  22nd,  took  a special  train  to  Phil- 
adelphia, there  entered  a sleeper  about  eleven  at 
night  and  passed  through  Baltimore  in  safety.  The  ut- 
most secrecy  prevailed  and  every  precaution  was  taken 
to  insure  the  fact  that  no  enemy  knew  of  the  change  in 
plans.  If  a plot  had  been  in  the  making,  it  was  foiled  by 
the  Pinkertons  and  railroad  officials. 

It  was  not  until  November  18,  1863,  that  Abraham 
Lincoln  returned  to  Pennsylvania.  Two  years  of  bloody 
war  had  worn  upon  him  until  he  had  become  even  more 
gaunt  and  somber  of  mien  than  was  his  usual  character. 
During  those  two  years,  he  had  been  supported  and 
strengthened  on  every  hand  by  Pennsylvanians.  At  Al- 
toona, Governor  Curtin  had  rallied  behind  him  a year 
earlier  the  fuller  support  of  the  loval  governors.  Thou- 
sands of  boys  in  blue  from  Pennsylvania  had  fought  in 
the  battles  to  preserve  the  Union,  from  Bull  Bun  to  Vicks- 
burg. Pennsylvania-born  generals  and  officers  had  led  in 
many  of  these  battles.  Bailroadmen  from  the  Beading  and 
the  Pennsylvania  had  organized  and  maintained  a trans- 
portation system  to  supply  and  move  the  armies,  a basic 
factor  in  the  growing  power  of  the  North.  At  Gettysburg, 
the  great  gray  tide  of  the  Confederacy  had  reached  its 
crest  and  was  thrown  back  across  the  Potomac. 

After  the  carnage  at  Gettysburg  was  over,  thousands 
of  boys  in  blue  who  had  died  under  General  George  Gor- 
don Meade  must  be  given  a suitable  resting  place.  Gov- 
ernor Curtin  and  others,  including  David  Wills  of  Get- 
tysburg, came  upon  the  idea  of  a rnemorial  cemetery  ded- 
icated to  these  heroic  dead.  Hundreds  of  formal  invita- 
tions were  issued  and  the  great  orator,  Edward  Everett, 
engaged  to  dedicate  the  hallowed  shrine.  One  of  those  in- 
vitations, as  a matter  of  form,  went  to  the  President,  Ab- 
raham Lincoln.  It  was  not  expected  that  he  could  or 
would  attend  such  an  event  in  the  midst  of  the  still  pres- 
sing problems  of  the  war. 

Gettysburg  Dedication 

But  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a man  with  a great  soul 
and  a tremendous  depth  of  feeling  for  humanity.  He 
wrote  a brief  note  indicating  his  intention  to  be  present 
on  November  19.  What  a dither  there  was  in  Gettysburg 
and  in  Harrisburg.  The  President  was  coming.  Should 


The  Lincoln  parade  moving  southward  on  Baltimore  Street  in  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  to 
Soldiers’  National  Cemetery.  It  was  on  this  occasion,  November  19,  1863, 
that  Lincoln  delivered  his  Gettysburg  Address. 

■*5ii  ■ 

he  be  invited  to  speak?  It  was  obvious  that  he 
a matter  of  courtesy,  be  asked  to  sa\  something.  Tht  j|f  J 
was  that  David  Wills  in  early  November  sat  down 
wrote  the  Great  Emancipator,  inviting  him  to  enjoy 
hospitality  while  at  Gettysburg  and  to  say  a “few  ap"fi 
priate  remarks  at  the  dedication. 

The  morning  of  November  18,  1 863,  a train  wo ; 
slowly  up  the  valley  from  Washinulon  toward  Gef'qi|L 
burg  with  President  Lincoln  and  his  party  on  boarc  'ilB 
made  several  stops  to  enable  the  peojilc  to  see  the  P 
dent.  He  talked  to  them  briefly,  \\a\ed  at  others,  !i||i|| 
even  kissed  a few  babies  held  up  to  him  by  fond  motl 
On  the  train  he  spent  the  intervening  time  talkini”! 
members  of  his  party  and  reading  the  newspaper, 
romantic  story  that  he  jotted  down  the  words  for  his  jSIl 
mortal  address  while  on  board  the  ii.iin  does  not  lIlHI 
a shred  of  evidence  to  support  it.  Wiili  him  he  did  c'liH|Lj. 
a few  sentences  which  he  had  written  down  in  prep 
tion  for  the  occasion.  ' 

The  train  arrived  late  that  da\  at  the  same  1 
station  which  still  stands  in  Gettysburg.  Lincoln  was ^liiB 
by  Governor  Curtin  and  other  state  and  local  digniti'^iHI 
and  escorted  to  the  home  of  David  W’ills  on  the  sqil 
Late  that  evening  the  President  asked  that  he  be  exc  ilH 
from  the  company  of  those  present  and  withdrew  tcl 
room.  There,  in  his  room  in  the  Wills  home,  he  re\| 
and  completed  the  draft  for  the  Gettysburg  Addres.- 
delivered  on  the  morrow.  Under  the  gray  skies  of  a| 
vember  day,  he  read  from  a folded  sheet  of  letter  p^" 
the  few  dramatic  words  which  constitute  the  greates| 
pression  of  faith  in  American  democracy  and  “go^^| 
ment  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people” 
uttered. 

The  end  of  the  bitter  struggle  was  not  far  disj 
but  few  sensed  that  fact.  Ten  months  later  came  Appel 
tox  and  the  collapse  of  the  Gonfederacy.  But  the  jc| 
victory  was  soon  changed  to  mourning  for  the  martf 
President,  victim  of  the  bullet  of  a dastardly  assaf 
Late  in  April,  1865,  Abraham  Lincoln  came  back  to  Pj 
sylvania — for  the  last  time.  The  funeral  train  cariS 
his  body  passed  slowly  through  Philadelphia,  Hil 
burg,  and  way  stations  to  the  westward  on  the  last 
sad  journey  home  to  Springfield,  Illinois. 

Today,  among  the  many  proud  traditions  of| 
great  commonwealth,  none  are  cherished  more  hij 
than  those  associated  with  Abraham  Lincoln,  son  of 
tucky  and  Illinois,  but  also — through  his  forebeai] 
son  of  Pennsylvania.  The  ideals  of  equality  of  all  ^ 
before  God  and  equal  opportunity  and  justice  for  ail 
earth  are  still  alive  in  our  land,  though  denied  in  m^ 
other  parts  of  the  world  of  today.  The  cause  for  whicr*! 
Lincoln  himself  “gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion” 
must  still  be  fought  for  on  a world-wide  stage,  for  eternal 
vigilance  is  still  the  price  of  liberty. 


